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Art. XII. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Homeric Translation in Theory and Practice. A Reply to Mat- 
thew Arnold, Esq., Professor of Poetry in Oxford. By Feancis 
W. Newman, a Translator of the Iliad. London. 1861. 

In writing our article " On Translating Homer " in the last number, 
we had not seen the little work of Mr. Newman. We have since 
carefully read it ; and, while admitting that in several points he turns 
the laugh upon Mr. Arnold, we must say that he has not refuted any 
one of his main positions. Mr. Arnold's notion of the character of 
Homer's poetical genius and style is correct, and rests upon a sound 
view. Mr. Newman is certainly wrong in many of his opinions ; and 
these opinions, as Mr. Arnold has shown, have led him into erroneous 
rules of translation. He is right in many of his criticisms of Mr. 
Arnold. His opinion of the duty of a translator in regard to the 
Homeric epithets is much nearer the truth than Mr. Arnold's, and his 
objections to some of Mr. Arnold's hexameters are certainly well- 
founded. But when he says that Homer's style is " quaint and gar- 
rulous " ; that he is " absolutely antique, being the poet of a barbarous 
age " ; that he abounds in " oddities " ; that the Greek in the n-oiw line 
is " odd and peculiar " ; that Homer's similes " come from a mind quick 
to discern similarities, but very dull to feel incongruities" ; that he 
sang " to a wholly unfastidious audience, very susceptible to the mar- 
vellous, very unalive to the ridiculous " ; that he is often " grotesque " ; 
— when he speaks of " throwing a thin veil over Homer's deformity," 
of Homer's " narrating perpetually from a mere love of chatting," and 
many other similar things, — Mr. Newman applies wholly unsuitable 
language to the old Ionian, and essentially misrepresents the spirit of 
the age. To call such an age and such a people barbarous, in face of 
the fact that the Iliad and Odyssey have come down to us, as repre- 
sentatives of its culture and civilization, is to set aside common sense 
in behalf of a mere theory. 

Homer's style is neither quaint nor odd, in any just sense of the 
words. It did not appear so to the Athenians ; it does not appear so- 
to scholars now, excepting to those who have a touch of oddity them- 
selves. Homer used the language current in Ionia in his age. He- 
made himself a consummate master of all its tones. That language 
was recognized in after times as the proper language of epic poetry.. 
The people of Greece were as familiar with the Iliad, as the people 
of England are with the language of the English Bible. It was the' 
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basis of all literary education. It was publicly recited in Athens at 
every Panathenaic festival, and many educated men could say it by 
heart. Tragic and lyric poets used more or less its phraseology. 
Plato was so impressed with its unapproachable excellence, that he 
abandoned poetry, choosing to be the first prose-writer rather than the 
second poet of Greece. A few words — not many — came to be of 
doubtful meaning. But in general the language was clear and at once 
intelligible. Homer garrulous and chatty ! It is true he is often 
minute, and enters into particulars of every-day actions which a mod- 
ern poet perhaps omits ; but he is not garrulous nor chatty any more 
than he is quaint and odd. 

Mr. Newman is often felicitous in words and phrases ; but in car- 
rying out his theory he is also, and still more frequently, quaint and 
odd. He employs unusual words, — words of local origin, or anti- 
quated. In this way, his process is just the reverse of that of Homer. 
He gives the poetry in English the quaint, odd, or grotesque charac- 
teristics which he fancies Homer possesses in the original, but which 
Homer certainly does not possess. 

In speaking of the barbarism of Homer's age, he seems to forget 
that Egypt, a thousand years before Homer, was at the height of her 
remarkable civilization ; that the Phoenicians, five hundred years before 
Homer, possessed the civilizing arts all round the Mediterranean Sea ; 
that the Ionian Greeks were more highly gifted than either of the races 
we have named, and were in frequent intercourse with both. But 
without these external facts, how absurd to call an age barbarous, or 
an audience barbarous, for which the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache, or the visit of Priam to the tent of Achilles, was composed. 

Again, as to the perfection of the Homeric rhythm, Mr. Newman 
exaggerates the difficulty of appreciating it. It is true that we do 
not observe as the ancients did the element of time. We read the 
verse, and do not sing it. But rhythm is a matter of the intellect, 
as well as of the ear ; we apprehend it independently of particular 
systems of pronunciation. For instance, each European nation in- 
dulges in a variety of pronunciation in reading Greek, and the modern 
Greeks differ greatly from all of them ; but the sense and the mind 
catch the same rhythm in the Homeric hexameter, instinctively ; just 
as we feel that the rhythm is the same in the German and English 
heroic couplet, though the words are totally diiferent. We must still 
consider the metre adopted by Mr. Newman, namely, the iambic 
tetrameter catalectic of the Modern Greek Klephtic ballad, as unsuit- 
able for a poem like the Iliad. We have heard these ballads sung, 
hours at a time, by men who had been Klephts on Mount Olympus, 
and we must confess that the rhythm grew monotonous after half a 
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dozen ballads were performed. The scene was in many respects 
highly Homeric ; but we felt quite sure that the Panathenaic assem- 
blies never could have listened to four and twenty rhapsodies delivered 
in that cadence. The reader shall judge by a few lines : — 

Tl clvai fiavpa ra ftovvh Kai orticovv jiovpKapJva ; 
Mr/v Svefios tcl Trokejiati, p-ivfi fipo)(Ti ra Sepvei ; &c. 

" Why are the mountains shadowed o'er, why stand they darkened grimly ? 
Is it a tempest warring there, or rain-storm beating on them ? 
It is no tempest warring there, no rain-storm beating on them ; 
'T is Charon sweeping over them, and with him the Departed." 

This is excellent for a ballad ; but most clearly it would become 
insufferably tiresome for an Iliad or Odyssey. 

Mr. Newman refers several times to Gladstone's translations from 
Homer. These translations are contained in an exquisite little vol- 
ume printed last year, called " Translations by Lord Littleton and the 
Eight Honorable W. E. Gladstone " ; the volume apparently being 
designed to celebrate interesting domestic events, " ex voto communi 
in memoriam duplicum nuptiarum VIII. kal. Aug. MDCCCXXXIX." 
The translations by Lord Littleton are all from English into Greek 
or Latin ; they are skilfully executed in different kinds of verse, the 
laws and dialectic peculiarities of which are scrupulously observed ; 
but, like all these tasks of modern scholarship, while they show the 
skill of the workman, they betray the severity of the task. The con- 
scious reader feels at every line the grinding of the machinery by 
which it was produced, and soon grows weary of what evidently cost 
such strenuous toil. Mr. Gladstone's is the principal part of the vol- 
ume. His translations, with the exception of four, are into English 
from the Greek, Latin, Italian, and German. The four exceptions 
are Latin versions of passages from the English poets. We must say 
that these translations show not only refined scholarship, but true 
poetic feeling for the beauties of the original. The versions from 
Homer alone come within the purview of this notice. The first is 
from the Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, a famous passage, in 
which the bard, assumed by many to be Homer, describes himself as 
" the blind man who dwells in rocky Chios." It is well, but not very 
well, done. The next is the descent of Apollo, in the first book of 
the Iliad. This is one of the simplest passages in Homer, and yet in 
the movement of the rhythm and the selection of the circumstances 
of the scene, in the order of the incidents, and in the adaptation 
of the description to them, in the subtile harmony between sound 
and sense, in the effective rhetorical position of each word, it is a 
passage unsurpassed in poetry. No translations, probably, can repro- 
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duce all these effects so artfully managed ; but several translations 
have come somewhere near the original in some of them. We think 
the hexameter version in Blackwood's Magazine is on the whole 
the best. Mr. Gladstone's is spirited, but he fails entirely of giving 
the marvellous effect of the word BdAX', the actual smiting of the host, 
with which the description for a moment pauses, and then the deadly 
issues follow. The next passage is the battle of the fourth book. 
This is the famous comparison of the moving hosts of an army to the 
waves of the iEgean driven by the zephyr against the Asiatic shore. 
The reader must remember that to the poet of the Iliad, as well as to 
the modern navigator of that classic sea, the zephyr is anything but 
the gentle breeze that plays among the locks of tender shepherdesses 
in pastoral poetry ; it is a turbulent and stormy wind, coming down 
from the mountains of Thessaly and Thrace, sweeping over the .ZEgean, 
and stirring its waters. We have witnessed its effects day after day ; 
we have seen the waves in swift succession breaking with continuous 
roar against the land, rising up and curling round the forelands and 
tossing afar the foam of the sea, — precisely the scene that Homer 
has in this passage with such vigor and accuracy described, — with 
one additional circumstance which Homer did not mention, because it 
does not belong to the heroic, that all the passengers on board the 
steamer, except the present writer, — Jews, Greeks, Armenians, and 
Turks, — were dreadfully sea-sick ! 

Mr. Gladstone's translation of this passage is very fine, with one 

exception. 

" First, far at sea, it rears its crest, 
Then bursts upon the beach, 
Or with proud arch and swelling breast 
Where headlands outward reach," &c. 

The word which he renders beach signifies the whole solid ground, and 
the poet is describing not disjunctively, but cumulatively. The waves 
break against the solid earth, and (not or) curl round and overtop the 
headlands. All the rest of the passage is admirable. It is hardly 
necessary to pursue this vein of criticism. All the other translations 
from Homer are executed with the exquisite skill and taste to be ex- 
pected of Mr. Gladstone ; only here and there, by his failure to hit 
the precise meaning of an epithet or a line, we have been made to 
regret . that he did not, like Lord Carlisle, make the scenery of the 
iEgean a commentary upon the Iliad. We close with the hope that 
the Chancellor of England will yet find time to follow in the footsteps 
of the immortal Ionian, and give the world a translation of the whole 
Iliad in the style of the passages which have been the subject of these 
few remarks. 



